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TO OUR READERS. 





a 


‘ine friends of this cause need constantly to be reminded of the objects 
of our labors, and the means by which those labors are to be sustained. 
The ficld widens as we make progress. Among the prominent objects 


which have engaged our attention may be named, — 


I. The necessity of providing an Asylum for Discharged Convicts of 





















both sexes. 

II. To provide in our Courts an Advocate for Poor Prisoners who are 
unable to procure counsel. 

III. To show the necessity of Reform Schools for both sexes, in every 
State of the Union. 

IV. To have Matrons appointed to take charge of the Female Depart- 
ment in all our Prisons 

V. To provide Libraries for Prisons. 

VI. To open a Correspondence with the friends of Prison Discipline, 
both in this country and abroad. 





To facilitate these objects, various instrumentalities must be employed. 
Among the most effectual are the Press, the Pulpit, the Periodical ; Tracts, 
and the formation of Societies. 

It has been recommended that a State Agency be appointed, with suffi- 
cient authority to visit the different Prisons in the Commonwealth, and to 
make an annual report. The idea is somewhat new; but it has already 
received the sanction of prison-keepers, and of some of those who hold high 
places of public trust in the Government. In entering on our mission in 
England, we met with such an agency, and, with the permission of Sir 
George Grey, we had free access to all the Government Prisons in England. 
The agency there bears the imposing title of Surveyor GENERAL OF 
Prisons. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


We have read many arguments respecting Capital 
Punishment, and many incidents connected with that form 
of punishment; but the following passage, which we glean 
from a strange, wild, improbable tale by Jerrold the Drama- 
tist, in the New Monthly, entitled ‘The Lessons of Life,’ 
gives the most striking view of the question that we have 
met. It is a dialogue in the jail of Paris, between the 
common hangman and a monk who had visited the prison 
on an errand of mercy :— 


Jacques Tenebre, the hangman of Paris, quaffed his wine 
and water, and drew his chair near the chair of Father George, the 
most rigid and conscientions monk of the order, — such, at least, 
was his reputation, —and, in a tone of familiar confidence, for 
the friar was Antoinette’s confessor, said, ‘ Father George, I want 
you to instruct me? Never mind that poor lad, poor innocent,’ 
cried Jacques, observing that the monk glanced at the vacant 
Nareisse. ‘Yes, I want your counsel in an affair of conscience,’ 
cried the hangman. 

‘Thou shalt have it,’ was the benevolent promise of the 
monk. 

‘Thou hast called death a punishment, most holy father: let us 
debate that simple point ;’ and Jacques sidled still closer to his 
reverend guest. 

The declining sun shone through the casement; and, falling 
upon the heads of the executioner and the monk, bent, as they 
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148 The Punishment of Death. 


were, towards each other, presented a strange and striking con- 
trast of character as developed in their features. The monk’s face 
was long and sallow, marked with deep lines about the mouth, 
which seemed restless with ill-concealed passion; his eye was 
black, full, and heavy,—a joyless, unreposing eye. The coun- 
tenance of Jacques Tenebre was round and somewhat jovial; 
a love of mirth appeared to twinkle in his looks, and his lips 
seemed made for laughter; his black hair and beard were 
sprinkled with white, and his complexion was a clear, deep 
brown, flushed in the cheek with wholesome red. ‘The sun, 
shining upon these heads, brought out their separate opposite 
characters in the strongest relief to each other. A stranger, 
looking at them from a distance, would have thought the hang- 
man some humble, yet wealthy, good-tempered citizen of Paris, 
consulting with his household adviser, on a daughter’s portion, 
on a son’s patrimony, or some other domestic arrangement. Very 
different was the subject which at that hour supplied the discourse 
of Jacques Tenebrae, the hangman of Paris, and Father George, 
the austere Capuchin. 

‘Thou dost call death a punishment?’ repeated the execu- 
tioner. ‘Ilive by it; and should, therefore, with the wisdom of 
this world , 

‘The wisdom of this world is arrant folly,’ interrupted the 
Capuchin. 

‘I am of thy ghostly opinion,’ observed Jacques Tenebrae, ‘as 
to a good deal of it. Yet death being made a punishment makes 
my profession, —I1 speak this to thee in private, and as a friend, — 
my profession is little less than arrant folly; a mistake, a misera- 
ble blunder !”’ 

‘The saints protect me! What meanest thou by such wild 
discourse ?’ inquired Father George. 

‘Hear me out, listen to the hangman,’ cried Jacques. ‘There 
ds another world, eh? good Father George.’ 

The Capuchin moved suddenly from the side of the querist, 
and surveyed him with a look of horror. 

‘Nay, answer me,’ said Jacques, ‘but for the form of argu- 
ment. “Twas for that I put the question.’ 

‘’Tis scarcely lawful even so to put it,’ said the monk. ‘How- 
ever, let it be granted; there is another world.’ 

‘ All men must die?’ asked Jacques Tenebre. ‘Eh, is it not 
so?’ 

‘We are come into the world doomed to the penalty,’ replied 
the Capuchin. ‘ Death is the common lot of all.’ 

‘ Of the good, and the wise, and the unwise? eh, father?’ cried 
Jacques. 

‘’Tis very certain,’ answered the monk. 

‘If such, then be the case,’ said Tenebra, ‘If no virtue, no 
goodness, no wisdom, no strength, can escape death; if death 
be made, as you say, the penalty of the good, why should it 
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be thought the punishment of the wicked? Why should it be 
thought the only doom for the blackest guilt, which, it may be 
at the very same hour, the highest virtue is condemned to suffer? 
Answer me that,’ cried the hangman. 

‘’Tis a point above thy apprehension, Jacques Tenebrae,’ re- 
plied Father George, apparently desirous of changing the discourse. 
‘Let it rest, Jacques, for abler wits than thine.’ 

‘You would not kill a culprit’s soul, Father George,’ asked 
Jacques, heedless of the wishes of the Capuchin. 

‘What horror dost thou talk?’ exclaimed the monk. 

‘But for argument,’ said the unmoved Jacques. ‘Nay,I am 
sure thou wouldst not; I have heard thee talk such consolation 
to a culprit, that, at the time, I thought it a blessed thing to die. 
Well, he died; and the laws, as the cant runs, were avenged. 
The repentant thief, the penitent bloodshedder, was dismissed from 
the further rule of man; perhaps the very day he was punished, 
a hundred pious, worthy souls were called from the world; he 
was discharged from the earth, and,— but thou knowest what 
thou hast twenty times promised to such misdoers, when I had 
done my office on them.’ 

* Thou art ignorant, Jacques Tenebre, — basely ignorant; thou 
art so familiarized with death, jt has lost its terrors to thee,’ said 
the Capuchin, who again strove to shift the discourse. 

‘Of that anon, Father George. As for death on the scaffold, ’tis 
nothing; but I have seen the death of a good man in his Christian 
bed,’ said Jacques, ‘and that was awful.’ 

‘Thou dost own as much?’ observed Father George; ‘thou dost 
confess it.’ 

‘Awful, yet cheering; and ’twas while I beheld it that the 
thought came to me of my own worthlessness 
‘ As a sinner,’ interrupted the Capuchin. 

‘And hangman,’ cried Jacques, ‘I thought it took from the 
holiness, the beauty, if I may say it, of the good man’s fate, — 
the common fate, as you rightly call it, father, —to give death to 
the villain; to make it the last punishment, by casting him at one 
fling from the same world with the pious worthy creature who 
died yesterday. Now the law would not, could not if it would, 
kill the soul; and but thou knowest what passes between thy 
brotherhood and the condemned, thou knowest what thou dost 
promise to the penitent culprit; and therefore to kill a man for 
his crimes would be a fitting, a reasonable custom, if this world 
were all, if there were nought beyond. Then see you, Father 
George, thou wouldst hasten the evil-doer into nothingness: now 
dost thou speed him into felicity. Eh, am I not right? is it not 
so, holy father ?’ 


‘And is such thy thought, thy true thought?’ inquired the 
Capuchin. 
‘I thank my stars it is, else I had not held my trade so long. 


Punishment? Bah! I call myself the rogue’s chamberlain, taking 
VoL. V. 13 
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them from a wicked world, and putting them quietly to rest. 
When he who signs the warrant for their exit—and, thinking 
closely what we are all, ’tis bold writing, i’ faith— must some 
day die too, when the ermine tippet must, at some time, lie 
down with the hempen string; it is, methinks, a humorous way 
of punishment, this same hanging.’ 

‘I tell thee, Jacques Tenebre,’ cried the priest, ‘thy coarse 
faculties, made familiar with such scenes, cannot comprehend their 
awfulness, their public use. The example that i 

‘Ho! hold you there, father, Example? ’Tis a brave ex- 
ample to throttle a man in the public streets; why, I know the 
faces of my audiences as well as Dominique did. I can show you 
a hundred who never fail at the gallows’ foot to come and gather 
good example. Do you think, most holy father, that the mob of 
Paris come to a hanging as to a sermon, to amend their lives at 
the gibbet? No; many come as they would take an extra dram; 
it gives their blood a fillip, stirs them for an hour or two; many 
to see a fellow-man act a scene which they themselves must one 
day undergo; many, as to the puppets and ballad singers at Pont 
Neuf; but for example, why, father, as I am an honest execu- 
tioner, I have in my day done my office upon twenty, all of whom 
were constant visitors of years’ standing at my morning levees.’ 

‘Is it possible?’ asked the monk. 

- Believe the hangman,’ answered Jacques Tenebre. 

‘And thou wouldst punish no evil-doer with death?’ inquired 
Father George. 

‘As I am an honest minister of the law and live by rope, 
not I, for this sufficient reason, — nature having made death the 
punishment of all men, it is too good a portion for rogues; the 
more especially when softened by the discourses of thy brother- 
hood.’ 

‘And thou wouldst hang no man?’ again asked the friar with 
rising wrath. 

‘Though I speak it to my loss,’ cried Jacques, ‘ not I!’ 





Never talk of your parentage: for, if it is honorable, you 
virtually acknowledge your claims to rest on the merits of others ; 
or, if it is mean, you wish to show that something good has at 
length come out of Nazareth; or, if it is neither, your conversa- 
tion can be interesting only to yourself, 
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LETTER FROM TFE HON. EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 


Epwarp Livineston was one of the most distinguished 
statesmen that our country has produced. He was Secre- 
tary of State under Gen. Jackson’s administration. His 
opinions have always had great weight. He was very 
familiar with our whole system of jurisprudence. His 
writings display uncommon vigor, keenness, and refine- 
ment. His merits may well claim for him one of the most 
distinguished places in the annals of philanthropy. When 
he raised his voice, but few had thought of our blood-stained 
code, or of the awful desolation of the gibbet. His writings 
have tended to enlighten many minds, and they will con- 
tinue their influence till the law of blood shall no longer 
stain our statutes. After a thorough examination of the 
subject of Capital Punishment, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the penalty should be abolished." To this end, he 
prepared a code for Louisiana, excluding that form of 
punishment; but for certain reasons, probably because it 
was so far in advance of public opinion at that day, 1835, 
it was never adopted. 

The letter settles at once an objection frequently pre- 
sented in relation to Tuscany. He explains satisfactorily 
the reason of its restoration under Bonaparte, which was 
not that the repeal had a bad tendency, but rather because 
he desired to have a uniform law in all his dominions. He 
came home from sixty battle-fields, with his hands red with 
the blood of thousands of his fellow-beings; and, on enter- 
ing on his career, he ordered the punishment of death to be 
restored, contrary to the wishes of the Grand Duke and the 
people generally. Since that period, the penalty has again 
been abolished, and probably will never be restored. Dr. 
Baird has done great injustice to our cause in asserting 
that the death-punishment was restored in consequence of 
the increase of crime. 


* Sce Argument of Edward Livingston against Capital Punishment. 
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This valuable letter was addressed to the Hon. Thomas 
Purrington, formerly a member of the Senate of Maine, 
but now connected with the Treasury Department at 
Washington. 


New York, Dec. 30, 1835. 


Dear Sir, — Your letter being directed to New Orleans, where 
I have not been for six years past, did not reach me until 
this day. I had been a very short time before informed by an 
article in one of the papers, that a report of a committee of your 
House of Representatives had been made, recommending the 
abolition of Capital Punishment. Few public events could have 
given me the high gratification I derived from this intelligence. 
And I immediately took the liberty of requesting one of your 
Representatives in Congress to furnish me with a few copies of 
the Report, intending to send them to my correspondents in 
France, Germany, England, and other parts of Europe, where I 
know the prospect of its adoption will be hailed with a satisfaction 
equal to that with which I myself received it. 

You are perfectly right, sir, to ask for practical results, rather 
than theory unsupported by them. But it is with great regret 
and some mortification I am obliged to say, that those you natu- 
rally looked for from Louisiana cannot be afforded. ‘The great 
experiment is yet to be tried in the United States; and I devoutly 
hope (for it mingles with my religion) that the example may be 
set by your State. Of the result I have not the shadow of a 
doubt. Although the Legislature of Louisiana unanimously 
adopted the plan I offered of a penal code, of which the aboli- 
tion of Capital Punishment formed the basis, yet, since the system 
has been completed and laid before them, they have never taken 
it into consideration. It has never, it is true, been formally re- 
jected, but I have long since despaired of its adoption there; and 
it would be a curious circumstance that two States, occupying the 
extremes of the Union, should have the credit, the one of pro- 
mulgating and sanctioning the theory; and the other, the in- 
finitely greater honor of practically proving the utility of the 
system. 

Although the success of the measure in practice would be a 
strong reason for its adoption, yet it must occur to you that the 
want of it ought not to be a fatal objection. If the experiment 
had been tried and had failed, or had been attended with inju- 
rious consequences in the multiplication of the crimes to which it 
had been applied, we ought to be deterred from receiving it, 
unless we could reasonably attribute its failure to circumstances 
which we could control, or which do not apply to our situation. 
But when reason and humanity teach us that a practice, though 
of long continuance, is wrong ; when we find it ineffectual to attain 
the object we have in view; when we can foresee no very immi- 








nent danger from its abolition, and, above all, when we have the 
power, on the first appearance of danger, to retrace our steps: 
then it appears to me that we should not wait for experiment, but 
boldly to make it: hesitation under such circumstances would 
stand in the way of all improvements. But we are not without 
experience on this subject, both foreign and domestic. In all the 
States, many crimes formerly punished with death now incur a 
milder penalty ; yet in none have those crimes increased in a ratio 
equal to the increase of wealth and population, while murder, 
almost the only crime punished capitally, increases in a frightful 
degree. All my endeavors to procure statistical returns of con- 
victions, commitments, and executions (and I have made many), 
have been ineffectual; but any one who reads the papers must be 
struck with the daily details of ferocious homicides which meet 
his eye in every column; and, if every man who reflects will 
compare these with the comparatively small number of executions, 
he will naturally ask why so many of these offenders have escaped 
punishment. And the answer is, that the nature of the punish- 
ment secures impunity. Many jurors have scruples which prevent 
their agency in the infliction of death, under any circumstances. 
All will require the fullest proof, and tremble to think that even 
that which they may consider such has led to the conviction of 
the innocent. But, although the abolition of Capital Punishment 
has not been tried in the United States only on inferior crimes, 
yet in other countries it has been made general as to all, — under 
the despotism of Egypt and the Greek empire, for two hundred 
and fifty years in republican Rome, in Russia under Elizabeth, and 
with complete success in our own day in Tuscany. For this I refer 
you to the introductory reports to my penal code, pages 34 and 
130. The striking fact is there recorded, that only four instances 
of murder occurred in twenty-five years in Tuscany, when it was 
not punished with death; while in a single year, in the more 
populous city of Rome, twelve times that number of the same 
crime was committed, although the penalty was the forfeiture of 
life. I refer to the case of Tuscany, not only because it is a 
striking one, but because, by a singular coincidence, while I am 
writing this letter, I have casually received the means of giving a 

conclusive answer to an objection which may be made to this 
almost conclusive example. Why, it may be asked, if the aboli« 
tion in Tuscany was attended with such beneficial results, why 
was it not continued? Why was the punishment of death re- 
stored? It was restored because an enlightened and humane 
sovereign was succeeded by a foreign conqueror. It was known 
that the code of Leopold was abolished by the French conquest ; 
but the policy of the conqueror has just been disclosed. A late 
paper printed in Paris has just been sent tome. It contains the 
review of a work lately published by Louis, the brother of Napo- 
leon, in which the principles of the emperor on the subject in 


question are laid open in the following extract from the work, 
VOL. Y. 13* 
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in which the author gives his reasons for declining the sovereignty 
of Tuscany, which his brother offered him : — 

‘In the conference at Mantua, I asked him (the emperor) 
whether he would permit me to govern the kingdom which he 
proposed to confide to me entirely after my own fashion, so far as 
it regarded the interior, provided I left the whole exterior relations 
tohim. “I understand you,” he replied, ‘and will answer you 
in the spirit of frankness with which you have spoken. In the 
interior, as in the exterior, all belonging to me must follow my 
orders. You wish to act the Medicis at Florence. No: this 
cannot be. You «a: my place would act precisely as 1 do now. 
The interest of France is the point to which every thing must 
tend: codes, taxes, and conscriptions, every thing in your king- 
dom, must be to the profit of mine. If I allowed you to make 
Tuscany happy and tranquil, all travellers from France would envy 
a.’ 

Thus we see that the great experiment of Leopold was given 
up when it had had the result the most glorious for humanity, be- 
cause it would have ‘made Tuscany happy,’ and excited the envy 
of France. 

I regret exceedingly in that I am obliged by the delay in receiv- 
ing your letter, and the near approach of your legislative session, 
to send you this hurried and imperfect answer to your letter. 
The subject is one in which my earnest wishes are so much 
engaged, that I consider the omission of any argument that might 
by possibility have weight as greatly to be regretted. Copies of 
my penal code were sent to your Senators, and to the Governor 
of your State. I presume they may be referred to. And I entreat 
your serious consideration of the arguments contained in the 
introductory reports on this subject, at pages 22 and 114, and 
those which follow. I do this from no silly pride of authorship, 
but from a deep conviction, strengthened by every reflection since 
they were written, that they are founded in truth, religion, and 
humanity. 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 


EpWARD LIVINGSTON. 
T. Purrineron, 
Member of the Senate, State of Maine. 





Nature has her best mode of doing every thing, and has 
somewhere told it. Use has made the farmer wise, and the foolish 


citize: learns to take his counsel. You must expect seed of the 
same kind you sow. 





THE RESURRECTION. 


BY GEORGE F. CHEVER. 


Kxowst thou, when in the early spring 

The stern, bright ploughshare breaks the mould, — 
Upheaving dark, unsightly clods, 

With winter frosts yet damp and cold ; 


llow strides the husbandman afield, 
And in the furrows sows his seed 

So tiny, that the fowls of air 

Will scarce its lurking presence heed ; 


And o’er it turns the heavy clod, 
Buries it out of human sight, — 
Beneath the balmy, searching air, 
And the world’s outer, glorious light ; 


And that it vanishes for aye, 

And rots beneath that lifeless sod, — 
Dust turning to its kindred dust, 

As dies whate’er is not of God: 


Then roll a few, brief weeks away, 
And lo! there bursts upon thy view, 
And from that grave, a shape most fair 
Of vivid life, and freshness too ; 


And most unlike that tiny seed, 

As waving in the air and light, 

It tells a tale of deathless truth, 
And grows unto its harvest, white? 


Thus from corruption and the dust 
Spring life and beauty into birth ; 

One of the miracles, which God 
Scatters by myriads through the earth. 


Heed, then, the lesson it doth teach, 

And see with an undoubting faith 

The future’s sure, and glorious life 
Through all earth’s present, dreary death. 
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A Touching Sketch. 


And lay thy loved ones in the grave 
Without a tear, without a sigh, 
Assured that every precious soul 
Shall spring, and bud, and bloom on high ; 


Ay! and in shapes no eye hath seen, 
No heart can e’en imagine now ; 
The strangest, yet most lovely forms, 
Unwonted glories on their brow ; 


Filling a deep, celestial life, — 
Expanding in a sunnier clime, — 
Working the deeds of love and truth, 
Happy, harmonious, and sublime ! 


Thus, thus, the Sower’s tiny seed 
Doth teach us what our life may be, 
When this mortality puts on 

The shape of immortality ! 





A TOUCHING SKETCH. 





Not wholly unlike the death of ‘little Nell, so beauti- 
fully described by Dickens, and perhaps equal in the simple 
pathos of the narrative, is the description of the death of 


little Nancy, by Alice Carey :— 


much as she used. 





‘And little Nanny, where was she when the fire blazed, 
and the blustery snows drifted against the door, and when 
the garden was planted, and the spring bloomed and 
ripened into summer? Slight and delicate always, she had 
been growing more and more fragile all this while, quietly 
attending to household duties as long as she could. 
they began to give her the rocking-chair; and to tell her, if 
she would not work so hard, she would be better. 
father came home earlier of nights to milk the spotted cow 
that liked no one to milk her as well as Nancy, who said 
every day she was better, and would soon be able to do as 
While the winter lasted, she was sure 
she should be well in the spring; and when spring came, 
and, instead of sitting in the rocking-chair, she lay all day 
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in bed, she said, if it were not for that ugly cough, she 
would soon be well. 

‘One day her father brought home some roots and herbs, 
and made a sort of bitter tea, which Nanny did noi like, 
though she drank it every day, still saying it made her 
stronger, till she could not lift her head from the pillow to 
take any more. The village doctor was next called; and 
for weeks the poor child patiently and almost cheerfully 
took his medicine, that seemed more frightful than the 
disease; and still, though she said not any longer she was 
better, she continued to smile sweetly, and did not com- 
plain. And so, as the faint summer came along the 
meadows and orchards, the dark shadow imprinted itself in 
the fair ground-work of her life. 

‘The father ceased to speak of her getting well; yet he 
forebode to mention the grave, or the bright future beyond, 
as if being silent would push the reality aside. But still 
the mother talked hopefully, saying in a cheerful tone, 
“When you get well, Nanny.” And the new summer 
dress and bonnet were bought, as though she were in 
health, and as if such shows would make her so. In the 
old-fashioned parlor, the lights burned brightly, the little 
groups of rustic friends were in holiday attire; but Nanny 
was not there. In a dimly-lighted chamber, she too was 
arrayed, in the new dress, which, by her own choice, was of 
pure white. 

‘Joseph Arnold had been her faithful and constant 
watcher; and to-night he kept his place,- looking very 
melancholy, but neither speaking nor moving. How dis- 
tinctly sounded the ticking of the clock in the adjoining 
room! 

‘Suddenly a cloud passed over the moon, and the soft 
light that had fallen over the sick girl’s pillow was gone. 
“Tam cold, very cold,” she said, faintly. 

‘The young man arose, and laid his hand on her fore- 
head. ‘The pulse fluttered, and was still; and, softly 
kissing her cheek, he said, “ Dear little Nanny, you will 
never say you are cold any more.”’ 
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ORATION ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Tue Melodeon was crowded on this occasion. Seldom 
have we seen in Boston such an array of distinguished 
citizens. Bishop Eastburn read an appropriate prayer. 
Lhe hall was appropriately decorated. The front of the 
gallery was shrouded with black. Over the clock was a 
large gilt eagle, bearing in his claws the American and 
British flags, each trimmed in mourning. On the front of 
the platform were eight columns trimmed with black, one 
of which bore a shield of the American coat of arms, with 
the word ‘ Webster, and another a shield of the British 
coat of arms, inscribed ‘ Wellington’ Back of the speaker 
were two portraits of the duke, one taken in 1815, and the 
other in 1852. In the rear of these was a very fine portrait 
of the Queen of England, under an arch formed of two 
British flags. On one side of this was the British flag, 
bearing the word ‘ Wellington ;’ and on the other the Ame- 
rican flag, bearing the word ‘ Webster ;’ each appropriately 
draped in the insignia of mourning. Between the portraits 
of Wellington was a cast-iron lion, in a crouching attitude, 
representing the ‘ British Lion.’ 

The whole was got up by the British residents; and, at 
their invitation, G. P. R. James, the celebrated novelist, was 
chosen as the orator. The oration was very long, very dry, 
and most of it uninteresting. Mr. James undertook too 
much. His opening remarks, in comparing Webster and 
Wellington, were very appropriate, and elicited much ap- 
plause. He had another comparison: Wellington and 
Napoleon, both of whom were born in the same year. The 
theme was almost too great for any man. Mr. James 
labored to present the ‘iron duke’ in a threefold character : 
as a literary man, as a military man, and as a statesman. 
Mr. James concluded by defending Wellington’s character 
from an attack made upon it in a New York paper. Mr. 
James erred in being so prolix in his details of the military 
eareer of his hero. He found himself compelled finally to 
omit his character as a statesman. 
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PLEA IN BEHALF OF RICHARD WALKLEY. 


Ricuarp WaLkLEey was under sentence of death for the 
murder of his father. ‘The crime occurred in Springfield, 
Mass. It was very aggravated in its nature. We made a 
journey there to learn the circumstances; and at the strong 
wish of the family; an aged mother and widowed daugh- 
ter; we undertook to effect his commutation. ‘The family 
were members of the Rev. Dr. Osgood’s church, of the 
Congregational order. The sacredness of that relation 
induced Dr. Osgood to appear in company with us. 

We give a condensed view of the arguments presented. 
There were four petitions: 1. From the prisoner; 2. The 
family; 3. The jury; 4. The inhabitants of Springfield. 

The Chairman asked, How long has the prisoner been in 
the habit of intoxication ? 

For years, sir. 

Have the family any property ? 

Yes; they are comfortably off. 

What occasioned the murder? 

The father had put his son in prison on account of his 
habits; and he had expressed the thought of cutting him 
off. On the fatal day he had said that he must again 
imprison him. In a moment the fatal blow was struck 
with a knife. Then the prisoner endeavored to kill him- 
self. 

How far do you think intemperance is an excuse ? 

I consider it an excuse, only so far as the man may 
cease to be a moral agent. How far he may be excused 
by the Deity, I cannot say. I should hope he might live 
to become penitent. 

Do you think the ends of justice would be answered by 
a commutation ? 

I think so; and then the execution would be distressing 
to the family, who are very respectable people. 

Does the prisoner expect to be pardoned out after being 
committed to the State Prison ? 
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No; he does not; neither does the family desire it. 

What eflect would the execution have? 

No good eflect whatever. It would take the citizens by 
surprise, and would not gratify them. 

’ We then went into an argument for commutation, re- 
marking that we merely came as a friend to assist in the 
matter, and to share the responsibility; that we should not 
argue ihe question of the truth or falsehood of the death- 
penalty. 

1. There seems to have been no premeditation. The 
crime vas done in a fit of delirium tremens. 

2. ‘I'he prisoner is in a penitent state, for we have spent 
some tiine with him in his cell. He will, therefore, probably 
be a good convict in the State Prison. 

3. ‘The execution would cause great distress to the 
family; for, in reality, there was more suflering in the 
domestic circle than in the cell. 

4. 'The petition of the jury should have great weight; 
for all of them have signed it. The foreman, Mr. George 
Dwight, was an intimate acquaintance with the prisoner in 
his youth. 

d. ‘Then it was the general wish of the people; and even 
many who were in favor of Capital Punishment ask a 
commutation. 

6. Then there were several capital oflenders in the State 
Prison, and Walkley might be added to the number. This 
class of prisoners generally do well; for their only hope of 
pardon is from good conduct. 

7. ‘Then this is the last case under the old law of Capital 
Punishment. ‘lhe new law requires that a man should be 
sent to prison for one year before he is executed, and even 
then the Governor must issue an order. 

8. ‘Lhe propriety of commutation has been established 
by Mr. Webster; for last March he so explained the Con- 
stitution as to give this power to the President. If, there- 
fore, it can be done in the Federal sovereignty, it may be 
done in the State sovereignty. 

The Chairman expressed a wish to see the case referred 
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to. It may be found in the June number of our last 
volume. 

The whole matter was then left in the hands of the 
Council; and, ere this time, Richard Walkley is now an 
inhabitant of the State Prison for life. 

Dr. Osgood seemed deeply interested, and the Council 
very politely gave all the opportunity that we asked for 
the object proposed. We shall never be obliged to present 
another capital case for their attention. 


STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


Tue State Reform School at Wesboro’ is a favorite insti- 
tution of Massachusetts. It has been the boast of the 
State, that it was the most perfect institution of the kind. 
A few days since, we had the pleasure of accompanying 
the Governor and Council on their annual visit. ‘There are 
about five hundred boys there ; for as yet the Staite has no 
institution for the other sex. Their chief employment is 
making shoes, sewing coarse cloth, &c. An extensive addi- 
tion is being made to the buildings. 

‘There were several things that we regretted to find: one 
was, that corporeal punishment is permitted. There is also 
great need of a better system of ventilation. There is a 
neglect about the farm that should be remedied. Theie is 
much waste that might be avoided. ‘The boys might be 
sent into the field to gather in what harvest there is. It 
would rather be a pastime than a task to them. There 
needs a system of classification. Perhaps the additional 
room will allow of this. Endowed as the institution has 
been, in the most liberal manner, by the private benevo- 
lence of Mr. Lyman and by the State, it should wear a 
much better appearance than it does now. 

We then proceeded to the Insane Hospital at Wor- 
cester, which the Governor pronounced to be in excellent 


condition. 
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No; he does not; neither does the family desire it. 

What eflect would the execution have? 

No good eflect whatever. It would take the citizens by 

surprise, and would not gratify them. 
’ We then went into an argument for commutation, re- 
marking that we merely came as a friend to assist in the 
matier, and to share the responsibility; that we should not 
argue ihe question of the truth or falsehood of the death- 
penalty. 

1. There seems to have been no premeditation. The 
crime was done in a fit of delirium tremens. 

2. ''he prisoner is in a penitent state, for we have spent 
some tiine with him in his cell. He will, therefore, probably 
be a good convict in the State Prison. 

3. ‘The execution would cause great distress to the 
family; for, in reality, there was more suflering in the 
domestic circle than in the cell. 

4. 'The petition of the jury should have great weight; 


for all of them have signed it. ‘The foreman, Mr. George 
Dwight, was an intimate acquaintance with the prisoner in 
his youth. 


5. ‘Then it was the general wish of the people; and even 
many who were in favor of Capital Punishment ask a 
commutation. 

6. ‘Then there were several capital offenders in the State 
Prison, and Walkley might be added to the number. This 
class of prisoners generally do well; for their only hope of 
pardon is from good conduct. 

7. Then this is the last case under the old law of Capital 
Punishment. ‘The new law requires that a man should be 
sent to prison for one year before he is executed, and even 
then tlie Governor must issue an order. 

8. ‘The propriety of commutation has been established 
by Mr. Webster; for last March he so explained the Con- 
stituiion as to give this power to the President. If, there- 
fore, it can be done in the Federal sovereignty, it may be 
done in the State sovereignty. 

‘The Chairman expressed a wish to see the case referred 
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to. It may be found in the June number of our last 
volume. 

The whole matter was then left in the hands of the 
Council; and, ere this time, Richard Walkley is now an 
inhabitant of the State Prison for life. 

Dr. Osgood seemed deeply interested, and the Council 
very politely gave all the opportunity that we asked for 
the object proposed. We shall never be obliged to present 
another capital case for their attention. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


Tue State Reform School at Wesboro’ is a favorite insti- 
tution of Massachusetts. It has been the boast of the 
State, that it was the most perfect institution of the kind. 
A few days since, we had the pleasure of accompanying 
the Governor and Council on their annual visit. ‘There are 
about five hundred boys there ; for as yet the State has no 
institution for the other sex. _ Their chief employment is 
making shoes, sewing coarse cloth, &c. An extensive addi- 
tion is being made to the buildings. 

There were several things that we regretted to find: one 
was, that corporeal punishment is permitted. There is also 
great need of a better system of ventilation. There is a 
neglect about the farm that should be remedied. Thee is 
much waste that might be avoided. The boys might be 
sent into the field to gather in what harvest there is. It 
would rather be a pastime than a task to them. There 
needs a system of classification. Perhaps the additional 
room will allow of this. Endowed as the institution has 
been, in the most liberal manner, by the private benevo- 
lence of Mr. Lyman and by the State, it should wear a 
much better appearance than it does now. 

We then proceeded to the Insane Hospital at Wor- 
cester, which the Governor pronounced to be in excellent 


condition. 
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PROPERTY IN LETTERS. 


DanieL Wexsster, in his immense correspondence, left 
many valuable letters. His literary executors, Hon. !idward 
Everett, George Ticknor, and George 'T. Curtis, now call 
for copies of the originals, in whatever hands they may 
happen to be. ‘The call has led to some curious facts in 
relation to this kind of property. A writer in the ‘ Tran- 
script’ has been hunting up decisions on the subject. 
There seems to be more involved in such a case than ap- 
pears at first sight. Do the executors intend to demand 
those letters which Mr. Webster gave full liberty to pub- 
lish? ‘Take our own case as an instance: In accordance 
with the wishes of many friends, and to silence the many 
false reports about the letter which Mr. Webster gave us 
on leaving for Europe, we published it in our September 
number. Mr. Webster, before his death, gave full consent. 
When in London, Sir George Grey gave it to us after we 
had gained an introduction, saying, ‘ It will be of great ser- 
vice to you;’ then adding, ‘1 wish it published, and also 
my questions that you have come to answer. So that in 
two ways have we become, as we believe, lawfully pos- 
sessed of the letter. 

Again, if the executors demand Mr. Webster’s letters 
indiscriminately, why may not those who have written to 
him also demand their originals? We suppose Mr. Web- 
ster carefully retained the most important part of his great 
correspondence. We were told of an anecdote of his im- 
mense powers of endurance in dictating his letters; for that 
was his usual course. Being pressed on one occasion for 
time, he rose from his bed at one o’clock at night, called up 
his Secretary, and continued to dictate till ten o’clock the 
next evening. Before he got through, our informant (an 
intimate friend in the family of Mr. Webster) said he en- 
tirely used up three or four Secretaries! 


As the call has presented this important subject before 
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the public, we give the decisions of the Judges upon that 
point :— 






‘ After the death of Lord Dudley, the Bishop of Llandaff pre- 
pared for the press Lord Dudley’s letters, written by the Bishop 
himself. The executors of Lord Dudley forbade their publica- 
tion ; the Bishop took legal counsel and desisted, though doubt- 
less greatly surprised to find that he had no legal right to print 
letters which he thought were exclusively his own.’ 





Another case, involving the question of right in private 
letters, was that of Pope and Curl in 1741:— 





‘Pope's letters to Swift had been printed in Dublin. Curl 
bought the publisher’s supposed right, and claimed the right to 
reprint them. Even from this he was restrained by Lord Hard- 
wicke, who said, ‘* The receiver of a letter has only a joint pro- 
perty with the writer.” ’ 


Other cases are mentioned as follows :— 


‘In 1774, Eugenia Stanhope, widow of Lord Chesterfield’s 
natural son, agreed with Dodsley to publish a series of letters on 
education, written to the son by the father. The executors of 
Lord Chesterfield obtained an injunction, which, after full hear- 
ing, was confirmed by the Lord Chancellor Apsley. The case 
may be found in Ambler, Thompson, and others, vs. Stanhope and 
Dodsley. 

‘In the case of Gee vs. Pritchard, Lord Chancellor Eldon ob- 
serves: ‘‘] think that the decisions represent the property as 
qualified in some respects ; that, by sending the letter, the writer 
had given, for the purpose of reading, and, in some cases, of keep- 
ing it, a property to the person to whom it was addressed; yet 
that the gift was so restrained, that, ultra the purposes for which 
the letter was sent, the property was in the sender.” 

‘In the above case, Sir Samuel Romilly observed: ‘It has been 
decided, fortunately for the welfare of society, that the writer of 
letters, though written without any purpose of profit, or any idea 
of literary property, possesses such a right of property in them 
that they cannot be published without his consent, unless the pur- 
poses of justice, civil or criminal, require the publication.” 

‘No person has any right to publish a letter, by him received, 
even in justification of himself, unless in the regular course of 
justice. ‘For the purposes of public justice, publicly adminis- 
tered, according to the established institutions of the country,” 
says Lord Eldon, ‘‘ the letters must always be produced: I do 
not say that of justice administered by private hands.” ’ 
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Judge Story agreed fully with these foreign decisions. In 
his commentaries on equity jurisprudence, he says : — 


‘Fortunately for public and private peace and morals, the 
learned doubts on this subject have been overruled; and it is 
now held, that there is no distinction between private letters of 
one nature and private letters of another. For the purposes 
of public justice, publicly administered, according to the esta- 
blished institutions of the country, in the ordinary modes of pro- 
ceeding, private letters may be required to be produced and 
published. But it by no means follows that private persons have 
a right to make such publications, on other occasions, upon their 
own notions of taking the administration of justice into their own 
hands, or for the purpose of vindicating their own conduct, or 
gratifying their own enmity, or indulging a gross and diseased 
public curiosity, by the circulation of private anecdotes, or family 
or personal concerns.’ 





MapameE Sonraa’s Concert. — Since the days of Jenny Lind, 
no singer has attracted more attention than Madame Sontag. She 
adopted one plan that will spread her fame over the world. She 
invited all the clergy of Boston and vicinity, with members of the 
press, to a forenoon concert. Belonging to both professions, of 
course our right was undisputed. The house was densely filled 
at 11 o’clock with a brilliant audience. Madame Sontag was in 
fine voice. The instruments were well played. When she sung, 
nothing else could be heard save her clear, sweet voice, mournful 
as the light wind over the soft murmurs of running water. It 
was 


¢ A sound which was a soul, — 
The soul of sound diffused an atmosphere around, 
So soft, so sweet, so mellow, rich, and deep, —, 
So like a heavenly soul’s ambrosial breath, — 
It would not wake, but only deeper sleep, 
Into diviner Death !’ 


At the close, the venerable Dr. Sharp was invited, as the oldest 
clergyman in the city, to present the thanks of the audience, which 
was done with great effect. We have never seen a more delighted 
audience. Many a heart was made to rejoice. It was just such 
an occasion as we may not expect to see again very soon in 
Boston. 





THE DISCHARGED CONVICT. 


One day, six years ago, I was in company with Friend 
Hopper, the good Quaker, when there came a young man, 
about twenty-eight years old, named Charles R-——, and 
the following dialogue ensued : — 

Friend H Well, Charles, where hast thou been living 
for some time past ? 

Charles. At Sing Sing. 

Friend H. Been residing there for thy health ? 

Charles. No: I have been in prison. 

Friend H. In prison! A young man like thee been in 
prison! What was it for? 

Charles. Stealing. I was sent for six years for breaking 
into a house. 

Friend H. Was it thy first offence ? 

Charles. No: I had been once before in Sing Sing Pri- 
son two years, and once in the Pennsylvania State Prison ; 
and, when I was a boy, I was sent to the House of Refuge 
for several years. | 

Friend H. So the best part of thy life has been spent 
in prison! I fear thou art a bad man, Charles; but I hope 
thou hast seen the evil of thy ways, and come to me deter- 
mined to do better. Hast thou any friends ? 

Charles. I have a mother, and I desire now to live an 
honest life to support and comiort her ; but I have no other 
friends, and no one to help me. ‘The chaplain of the prison 
told me, when I was leaving, to come and see you. 

Friend H. What trade didst thou work at in prison ? 

Charles. Shoemaking. And if I had money to buy me 
a kit [a set of tools], I would go to work now at the same 
trade, and take care of my mother. 

After some further conversation, Friend Hopper gave 
him an order on some merchants in Pearl-street, to furnish 
a full complement of tools. I saw or heard from him every 


week for several weeks, and learned that he had thus far 
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faithfully fulfilled his promises. Having changed my place 
of residence and business, I was not able, after this, to 
watch his course of life; but his name and history were 
indelibly impressed on my mind. It seemed almost hope- 
less to expect one so steeped in crime to become once more 
a good citizen; for only about one-twelfth of all the cri- 
minals in this State are bad enough to be sent to prison 
the second time, and a still smaller proportion the third and 
fourth time, as in this case. But Charles said that he had 
never before found a friend willing to help him to an honest 
living on coming out of prison. So I thought possibly he 
would hold out in an upright course of life. But my faith 
was weak; for I had seen several, less criminal than he, 
break their promises, and make sad the heart of their good 
friend Hopper. 

Friend Hopper kept a register of all the discharged pri- 
soners who applied to him for assistance, in which he noted, 
from month to month, such information as he could obtain 
in relation to their conduct and circumstances. He always 
kept a diary, — a book in which he made a record of each 
day’s transactions. Friend Hopper, you know, was the 
agent of the New York Prison Association, and died a few 
weeks ago. The register and diary are still kept by his 
successor, in the oflice of the Association. One day last 
week, I called at the office ; and, looking over the diary, I 
read as follows : — 

‘June 23. Charles R called to-day, and, having paid 
all the money that has been lent him, he made a donation 
of one dollar and a quarter to the Association. He now 
owns a horse and cart,’ &e. 

The name struck me at once, and the events of six years 
ago came to my mind. I examined the register, and found 
that Charles had redeemed all his promises, and kept im- 
proving his condition, until he was now able to do some- 
thing to help others who need assistance as he did. Here, 
thought I, are at least six years saved by Christian good- 
ness. 


Now, perhaps some of my readers may think Charles 
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R—— is a hero, and have more sympathy for him than if 
he had always been honest. It is true, as the Bible says, 
“There is more joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, than over ninety and nine just persons, who need 
no repentance.” But who can compute the awful loss that 
this young man sustained by his wicked acts? The very 
best years of his life a blank. And a life-like devotion to 
industry and honesty will be required to redeem his charac- 
ter. Avoid, then, my young readers, the slightest act, or 
even thought, that is not strictly honest. Life is too short 
to have any of its years blasted, as they may be, by a sin- 
gle act of dishonesty. No repentance, no reformation, can 
ever bring back those bright hours that might have been so 
richly enjoyed but for one false step. Remember, then, oh! 
remember, to guard well all your thoughts and acts. God 
sees you. 

Another lesson I would have you learn; and that is, to 
be ever ready to help and encourage the wicked to forsake 
his wicked ways. While you hate and abhor all manner 
of sin and crime, you can love the sinner, and do good to 
the criminal. Remember this as you grow up, and obtain 
wisdom and means to help the unfortunate and to restore 
the wicked. While you walk uprightly yourself, try to lift 
up sorhe of those who fall around you. Think how easy 
it might have been for you to have fallen into crime, and 
thank your heavenly Father that he has given you strength 
to resist, or has kept you from temptation; and so, like 
Friend Hopper, your life may be long and useful, and your 
death-bed as happy and serene as an infant’s cradle. 


‘ 


G. E. B. 





NEVER hesitate to engage in a noble enterprise for fear you 
have no power to render it important aid. There is no position 


so humble where a man may not be a benefactor in the cause of 
truth. 





THANKSGIVING HYMN FOR THE PRISONERS. 


BY ABBY C. JUDSON. 


To Gop, the great eternal King, 
To-day let praise arise, 

And we his glorious grace will sing 
With those above the skies. 


Yes, we in prison can adore 
That God who reigns above ; 

For he has deigned on us to pour 
The blessings of his love. 

Praise Him that he has lent us breath, 
And means to us has given, 

That we may turn from sin and death, 
To live and reign in heaven. 


The precious Bible here is brought, 
The choicest gem on earth ; 

And we poor sinners may be taught 
About the heavenly birth. 


We hear of Jesus, whose own blood 
To ransom us was spilt, 

That we might be the sons of God, 
And saved from all our guilt. 


Thanks for our keeper, who is kind 
To us from day to day ; 

In him a faithful friend we find, 
A guardian, and a stay. 


And thanks for that blest man of God, 
Whose labors here abound, 

Who hath so oft our prison trod, 
And scattered blessings round. 


He comes with words of truth and love, 
And visits every cell, 

That he may guide our souls above, 
Where Christ and angels dwell. 





The Death-Penalty in Wisconsin. 


And, on the precious sabbath-day, 
We hear his welcome voice, 

Proclaiming blest salvation’s way, 
And bidding us rejoice. 


Oh thanks, deep, heart-felt thanks to God, 
For all these mercies given ; 

We'll join to sing his praise aloud 
With the bright hosts of heaven. 


And may His grace our hearts renew, 
That we among that throng, 

Who all his matchless wonders view, 
May raise an endless song. 





THE DEATH-PENALTY IN WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin has taken a noble step in the cause of Re- 
form. She has virtually wiped the death-penalty from her 
statute-book, by leaving the whole matter in the hands of 
the Jury. Louisiana has adopted a similar course. In 
cases where the culprit is convicted of a capital offence, the 
Jury enter the following singular verdict: Gui.ty or Mur- 
DER, WITHOUT CapiTaL PunisHmMeNtT! ‘The human heart is 
everywhere rising in rebellion against taking human life 
for crime; and, though we shall not live to see the day, 
yet that day will surely come, when the last gallows will be 
thrown down. We are receiving glad news from every 
quarter. Let our friend from Waukesha, Wisconsin, tell 
his own story :— 


‘FRIEND SPEAR, —It affords me pleasure to inform you that the 
hangmen’s occupation in Wisconsin is gone. The bill leaving the 
Jury to decide, in cases of murder, whether the punishment shall 
be death or imprisonment for life, originated in the Senate, passed 
the House, and has received the approval of the Governor. This 
is not all that we asked ; still, it kills the gibbet in this State. 
Young Wisconsin now ranges beside Michigan and little Rhody. 

‘Yours, for truth, 
‘H. D. Barron.’ 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. VI. 


OMNIBUSES. —— PAUPERISM. —— BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Wuite in London, a great variety of objects met my 
eye. In visiting many of the institutions, I took some 
notes. In this number, I thought I would give a variety, 
as that will interest the reader probably better than a more 
elaborate article. 

Of course, from the vastness of London, you soon begin 
to be a patron of the omnibus. Such drivers I have never 
seen anywhere. ‘They see every man and woman in the 
road. ‘I'he moment you turn your eye to them, they under- 
stand you at once. Then behind each omnibus is a man 
whose business is to keep his eye-out, and he takes your 
fare, and keeps all straight. The following will give an 
idea of the number of these vehicles : — 

The number of omnibuses in the capital of Great Bri- 
tain is three thousand, which are said to carry not less than 
three hundred millions of passengers yearly, —— an amount 
equal to one-third of the population of the world,— em- 
ploying eleven thousand men, and working a capital of one 
million, with an annual expenditure of £1,700,000, and 
paying to the revenue a duty of £400,000, or as much as 
all the stage-coaches in the empire contributed before the 
establishment of railways. 


The most common thing that met my eye was the vast 
number of beggars. There is no end to them. ‘They meet 
you at every corner of the street. A recent English writer 
makes the following estimate : — 


‘The number of persons in England and Wales who receive 
parish relief, at some time during the year, is three millions. 

‘The number receiving relief throughout the year is one 
million. 
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‘Out of this million, the number of able-bodied adult male 
paupers,— men willing and physically able to earn their daily 


bread, but unable to obtain employment, — is upwards of three 
hundred thousand. 


‘The number of pauper children under the age of sixteen, who 


are entirely dependent upon parish relief, is three hundred and 
fifty thousand. 


‘During the last century, the population of England has in- 
creased in the proportion of three to one; but the pauperism of 
England has increased in the proportion of eight to one. 

‘A hundred years ago, the outlay in relief of the poor was 
little more than two shillings a head on the whole population: it 
now amounts to nearly six.shillings.’ 


The institution that I most frequently passed, was that 
of the Bank of England. ‘The reader will be glad to know 
something of the nature of this great concern. 

The Bank of England covers five acres of ground, and 
employs nine hundred clerks. Should a clerk be too old 
for service, he is discharged on half-pay for life. There are 
no windows on the street: light is admitted through open 
courts. No mob could take the bank, therefore, without 
cannon to batter the immense walls. The clock in the cen- 
tre of the bank has fifty dials attached to it. Large cisterns 
are sunk in the courts; and engines, in perfect order, are 
always in readiness in case of fire. ‘The bank was incor- 
porated in 1664. Capital, $18,000,000. 

Bank of England Clerk. —‘ Working your way up’ is a 
thing which is understood and provided for in the old coun- 
tries. A clerk in the Bank of England enters, at the age of 
seventeen, on a salary of one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, with an additional hundred if he is punctual every 
morning. His salary is increased fifty dollars every year, till 
his income reaches four hundred dollars. He is then raised 
twenty-five dollars a year, till he reaches an annual salary 
of five hundred dollars. From that time the salary is in- 
creased, at the rate of forty dollars a year, till the gentleman 
has ‘ worked his way up’ to the comfortable income of thir- 
teen hundred dollars. But this is not all. Every employée 
of the Bank is entitled to a retiring pension, of an amount 
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proportioned to the number of years he has served. After 
forty years’ service (we believe), a clerk is entitled to retire 
upon a pension equal to the amount of the salary which he 
enjoyed at the time of his retirement. When a clerk is 
absent on leave, he forfeits thirty-three cents per day, — an 
arrangement which has the double advantage of securing 
the bank from imposition, and of giving a modest man the 
courage to ask leave of absence when it is necessary. 
Indeed, the system generally seems to us the only one by 
which faithful service can be rationally expected. 





PURPOSES OF LIFE. 


Tue following article from the Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., 
seems to have been prophetic of his own end. Little did 
he think, when pronouncing a eulogy upon his friend Levi 
Woodbury, that his own death was so near. It is a beau- 
tiful passage, eloquent with grief, and expressing, in a few 
words, a just tribute to Judge Woodbury : — 


‘Life is not short that answers life’s great end. Between the 
eternity that precedes him, and the eternity that is to follow him, 
a little portion of time is severed, and allotted to man. Measured 
by comparison with the infinitude of ages before and after, how 
insignificant! Measured by the opportunities which it includes, 
and the responsibilities which it involves, how ample! Looking 
upward to the throne of God, from which he springs, — looking 
downward into that abyss of annihilation, into which he feeis that 
he cannot sink for ever,— he recognizes in whose image he is 
created, and claims that his being shall partake of the eternity of 
its Author. He realizes also the position and purpose of his 
existence in the universe of which he composes a part. And there 
is a work to be done, a work for him to do; and’ if he performs 
worthily the work worthy to be done, which falls within his reach 
of talent and his appropriate sphere of duty, his life is long 
enough, end when it may; and neither he, nor those who love 
him, should repine, but rather rejoice, when he receives at last 
the benediction, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” ’— Robert Rantoul, Jr.’s Eulogy 
on Levi Woodbury, Oct. 16, 1851. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 


* His sufferings ended with the day, 
Yet lived he at its close ; 
And breathed the long, long night away, 
In statue-like repose. 


But ere the sun, in all his state, 
Illumed the eastern skies, 

He passed through glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise.’ 


No name fills so large a space in the public mind as that 
of Danier Wesster. ‘To grasp the proportions of his 
intellect would be as vain as to attempt to lift a pyramid, 
or to measure the waters of the broad Mississippi. The 
nearer you approach, the more do you wonder at the enor- 
mity of his dimensions. We can only gaze at a distance ; 
then take up some trait; following it up by an illustration 
from some act in his eventful life. It would be supreme 
arrogance in us to attempt to portray the qualities of an 
intellect so grand and imposing. No writer will ever ac- 
complish the mighty task. Words are imperfect. The 
poet, warmed with all the fire of his genius, in his sublimest 
flights, will find language exhausted long before he reaches 
his own ideal.* Monuments may be reared to his name, 
but no monument will ever survive his own works. The 
human intellect is imperishable as its Great Author. 

Our design is a humble one. ‘The incidents that we re- 
late will come more appropriately from us than from any 
other. A single trait is all we aim to illustrate. The 
anecdote belongs to no one else. It was not studied. It 
leaped out of itself. It occurred at a personal interview 
at Washington, while Mr. Webster sat in the chair of 
state. While others are bringing out from their incidents 


* After the arrival of Mr. Webster in London, where he was introduced to 
all the great men of the day, he one day was brought into contact with the 
Rey. Sydney Smith. Finding all words inadequate to express his admira- 
tion, he exclaimed, ‘ Good heavens! he is a small Cathedral of himself.’ 

VOL, V. 15 
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fresh from memory, we trust we shall not be accused of 
pedantry in adding to the common stock. We must have 
our own way in giving the relation. It is intimately con- 
nected with one of the most important events in our whole 
life. We refer to the Mission to England. Having got 
ready for the journey, we felt the importance of securing a 
name that would at once ensure attention and respect in 
Europe. Massachusetts had given its broad seal. ‘Thou- 
sands were anxious to see the work carried out. Many 
predicted the whole would be a failure; and they labored, 
as men usually do, very assiduously, to verify their own 
prophecies. Even after we had been appointed, our qua- 
lifications were questioned, and, as usually the case, by 
those who knew far less of the subject than we did; who 
could not have answered the first question in the Great Al- 
phabet of Prison Discipline. Under these circumstances, 
the wealthy and the proud supposed that Mr. Webster’s 
soul was reduced to their own diminutive dimensions. Any 
application to him, they imagined, would meet with a di- 
rect refusal. Under these circumstances, we made our way 
to Washington, trembling as we went; not with doubts of 
the eventual triumph of our cause, for those we flung to 
the winds many years ago. But our feelings were entirely 
of another sort. Wehad seen or conversed with most of 
the leading men of the day. We called to mind our in- 
terview with Channing, and indeed with men of all classes ; 
but we had never before been placed precisely in the same 
position. We had once or twice spoken to Mr. Webster; 
and he once gave a donation, saying, ‘I am poor now, and 
that is all Ihave. If I were rich, I should give you more.’ 
We thanked him, as we always do. He need not to have 
said he was poor. He could not be rich. His heart was 
too big for his purse, and his intellect had little to do with 
either. His friends looked after him, or he would have 
been an object of charity. Boston, that adored him, or, as 
Mr. Parker says, ‘bought him, raised him, at one time, 
$50,000. New York agreed to do the same, but failed. 
Our errand was not for his gold, but for his name. We 
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placed one far above the other; and often in Europe did 
the name of Webster procure admission, where gold would 
have been refused. Gold cannot do every thing. It has 
its limits, like every other perishable thing. To con- 
tinue our narrative. We arrived at Washington. Con- 
gress was in session. All was bustle and activity. Minis- 
ters were preparing to leave for their foreign appointments, 
to carry out some political objects. Our mission was of 
a moral character. Having at last resolved on seeing Mr. 
Webster, we made our way to the State Department. An 
hour seemed an age. Everybody appeared to be admitted 
to his presence before we had a chance. Our turn came at 
last. Instead of that unapproachable distance that we ex- 
pected, he received us very cordially. In fact, he seemed 
to be 


in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power. 


He heard us patiently, and then inquired what we wanted. 
‘IT wish your name, Sir. I am going to Europe to answer 
certain questions proposed by Sir George Grey, and your 
name will carry me through.’ Calling his Secretary, he 
commenced dictating the letter." He had not proceeded far, 
when, on learning the character of this mission more fully, 
he turned those great eyes upon me, and, with much ear- 
nestness, said, ‘ Mr. Spear, where do you get your money ? 
How do youlive?’ No other man had eyes like Mr. Web- 
ster. There was that dark, heavy eyebrow. I have heard 
many anecdotes of those eyes; but no one could form any 
conception of their power without being brought into con- 
tact with them. He had 


‘ An eye like Mars, the front of Jove himself; 
A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man!’ 


* See the number for September, 1852, p.18. The letter was published 
in London, at the desire of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary, but withheld 
from the American press until the entire consent of Mr. Webster was ob- 
tained by a personal interview. 
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To return to the question of Mr. Webster. It was unex- 
pected. We had supposed him to be cold and indifferent, 
in most cases, to individuals. Men who deal much with 
state affairs are apt to view men simply as belonging to the 
great body politic, and not as individuals. They forget that 
governments were made for men, not men for govern- 
ments. Men are before all institutions. In reply, we said, 
‘Governments have never done any thing for this cause: 
perhaps they should.’ Then he dictated for the next line, 
‘ Mr. Spear’s work is one principally of charity, and he ex- 
pects no compensation from any government. I give him 
this letter, my dear Sir George, in order that he may be 
respectably introduced into England when he shall arrive 
there” ‘This was enough. The whole cause was placed 
on the highest moral ground; that of charity. There it 
will ever stand, claiming the support of the humane and 
philanthropic of all ages. We always had divine author- 
ity. Now we had the highest human authority. 

On finishing the letter, we said, ‘ What will this do?’ 
¢It will do any thing you want, was the prompt reply. 
‘Is it not necessary, Sir, that the President of the United 
States should sign this letter?’ Rising, with all his dig- 
nity and with a look and earnestness that we shall never 
forget, and with a full consciousness of his own greatness, 
he exclaimed, ‘ No, str! NoBopy CAN ADD TO MY LETTER!’ 
This was enough. Daniel Webster could say no more. 
We dared not ask another question. In that hour he felt 
his own strength. Here was no political object to be se- 
cured; no private project to be advanced; but a great 
moral mission was to be carried out in Europe; and his 
name he considered sutlicient for any emergency. Then we 
only had the assurance. Subsequent events, both in Eng- 
land and France, proved the correctness of his assertion. 
No man questioned his authority. Every prison-door was 
thrown open for our admission. Even the entire police of 
France bowed to his power. When others could not enter, 
we were allowed free admission. That name will never lose 
its power. Ages hence, and crowned heads will tremble 
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before it; and many a traveller will be proud to say that he 
comes from the land that gave birth to Daniel Webster. 
But our narrative is not complete. It has been said that 
he would give his name, but farther he cared not. The 
following will show that he saw that although he had 
favored a moral movement, yet that means were necessary 
to sustain it. On seeing among our friends in Boston 
the name of the Hon. Samuei Appieton, he exclaimed, 
“ Why, Sir, there ought to be five thousand dollars raised for 
you, in Boston alone!’ That has never been done. Se- 
veral dear friends contributed to our Mission, and we left 
for England. What followed has been told in the pages of 
our monthly: what will follow is known only to Him who 
knows all things. Some doubts have since come up on the 
subject of property in letters. Hon. Edward Everett, who 
gave me a letter also to Hon. Abbott Lawrence, then our 
minister at the Court of St. James, is appointed, with 
others, as the literary executors of Mr. Webster. On that 
subject more hereafter. ‘There are some facts of which the 
public are ignorant; and, when that demand is made, it will 
be found that some rules work both ways. Our article has 
extended itself farther than we intended, and therefore we 
must leave all for another day. 

The subject of our labor had his faults. We mourn 
over them. The historian must be faithful. Our labor is 
as a journalist. We are not insensible of his errors. We 
have brought out for use such incidents as we have. Mr. 
Webster has gone where he can no more receive the ho- 
mage of crowding thousands, nor where the golden sun- 
shine of applause or the blackening mists of slander can 
move his great spirit. 


‘ Nothing can cover his high frame but heaven, 
No pyramids set off his memories 
But the eternal substance of his greatness ; 
To which I leave him,’ 
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STATISTICS OF CRIME 


From the Abstract of Returns prepared for the Legislature by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. 


Aggregate of Persons committed to Jails during the year ending 


Nov. 1, 1851. 


Comparison of Boston and Suffolk County, in regard to vice and crime, 
with other counties in the Commonwealth, more particularly in regard to 
intemperance and assaults. 
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Boston and Suffolk County, containing a population of say one hundred 


and forty thousand, has committed to its jails, in the year ending Nov. 1, 
1851, for 


Assaults . : ; ° ; ° . 376 
Intemperance : ° . ; ; . 1507 


All the other counties, containing a population, say eight hundred and 
sixty thousand, have committed to the jails, for 


Assaults , ° , . ° ‘ ‘ 218 
Intemperance . ° ° , . : 714 


Boston has about one-seventh part of the population, and nearly double 
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the number of assaults, compared with all the rest of the Commonwealth. 
Of the assaults, fully one-half are attributed to intemperance by those 
best acquainted with the characters of prisoners and the causes of crime. 
Again: Boston has about one-seventh of the population, and more than 
double the number in jails, compared with all the other counties in the 
State. The comparison in figures stands nearly as follows : — 


Boston, population 140,000, committed to the jails for 






Assaults . : . . . ‘ , 376 
Intemperance : 7 ; ; : . 1507 


—- 







Total . a ° e346 - 1883 
All the other counties, population 860,000, — 





Assaults . ‘ ° . ' ‘ : 218 
Intemperance ; ° ‘ . ; . 717 


























Total . 4 . , . . . 935 








Boston had more than twice as many committals to the jail as all 
other counties in the State ; while the other counties have six times the 
amount of population, and less than one-half the number of cases com- 
mitted to the jails. 
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UNLOVELY BECAUSE UNLOVED. 





Ann Hoac, who was recently executed at Poughkeepsie, 
says she has no knowledge of her parents; that she was 
brought up by a man named Fulton, at Red Hook, and in 
ignorance, the family remarkable for neither morality nor 
the practice of kindly virtues. They were morose and cross 
to her; kicks and cuffs being awarded to her without stint 
if she deserved them. She longed for some one to love, — 
a mother to caress her and speak kindly to her. When 
she was about nine years of age, a woman came to Mr. 
Fulton’s, who, they told her, was her mother. But she was 
cold and distant, and appeared to take but little notice of 
her. Ann said to herself, “ She will let me sleep with her, 
and kiss me before I go to sleep.” But the woman went 
to bed alone, and finally left without giving the little girl a 
token of motherly affection, or scarce bestowing upon the 
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poor thing a smile. Here are the smotherings of the 
young heart’s best affections. In the heart, as well as in the 
soil, if goodly plants are neglected, or trampled upon, foul 
weeds will spring up and flourish. It was so in the his- 
tory of Mrs. Hoag, and is so in the history of nine-tenths 
of the poor wretches who become outcasts. When a con- 
demned criminal and hardened woman, she looked from the 
window of her prison upon the happy groups of girls going 
to sabbath-school: even then, she says, memory was busy 
with the scenes of other days, the spring-time of her own 
existence, when she, too, was comparatively a guileless 
child, though joyless was her lot. She thought, that if she 
had had a mother to have cared for her, and an opportunity 
to have acquired knowledge, she would not have been the 
miserable outcast she had become. Bitter reflection! 
Who can give comfort to such a heart? Justly con- 
demned, guilt acknowledged, but, by the force of cireum- 
stances, thrown into the deep, dark river of wicked passion 
and human depravity, and by the current borne to the 
ocean of vice and crime, and upon the brink of unutterable 
woe and misery. 

"Tis not the individual alone, upon whom, under such 
circumstances, all the blame should rest. We cannot, and 
dare not, attempt to excuse individual responsibility, nor 
trench upon free agency ; but is not society —— or some in- 
dividual members of society (be they few or many) — 
responsible in part for many instances of moral obliquity ? 
The heart does not become altogether vile at once. It is 
by a long course of neglect, and sometimes of positive 
ill-treatment, that the heart becomes callous to the admo- 
nitions of conscience, and recklessness of consequences. 

Who of us can tell how much misery we have escaped, 
by the kindness of those with whom we have mingled from 
our youth up, and can estimate the amount of happiness 
a kindly and genial spirit diffuses ? 

Kindness is truly the sunshine of the soul; and dark and 
drear is the day of that existence, unilluminated by the sun 
of love, the fountain and source of kindness. 





LETTERS FROM FRIENDS. 


We are constantly receiving valuable letters from our 
numerous correspondents, and we believe an occasional 
extract will be read with interest. The following is from 
a very devoted friend, who will undoubtedly continue his 
efforts in our behalf. He says: — 


‘ But I have not done as I ought to have done by you, as it 
regards writing you and soliciting subscribers. I could make 
what would seem a reasonable excuse ; but excuses are not worth 
much. I am now preparing to travel more extensively than I 
have done, and shall frequently visit the southern portions of our 
State, where I shall be among more wealthy friends, and will put 
forth an effort in your behalf.’ 


Our friend then refers to our works on the Death Penalty 
and on the Titles of Jesus. ‘The former has now passed 
to a twelfth edition, and the latter to the sixteenth. Both 
works we found in Europe. He says: — 


‘I have your work on Capital Punishment, and it is of real 
use to me every year (for statistics), as I discuss the utility of the 
death-penalty. It is a most valuable work, and will exert a good 
influence. I likewise have your excellent work, ‘* The Titles of 
Jesus.” This last is one of the very best books in our denomi- 
nation. It is not only a store-house of theological lore, but 
breathes a most heavenly spirit. It should be in every library in 
the land. Brother Spear, it is a work of which you may well be 
proud. It will live and exert a holy influence in favor of pure 
and undefiled religion, long after you and I shall cease to live.’ 


The following is from a lady in Limington, Me. She 
forbids the use of her name; but she is an old friend, having 
taken our work nearly from its commencement. In alluding 
to delinquents, she gives the following valuable advice : — 


‘I wish all the laborers in the work of amelioration would, 
with myself, consider and endeavor to ascertain what each day’s 
work is, and never put off till to-morrow what may be done to- 
day ; that is, when their time of subscription is expired, to send 
on another dollar, or two, three, or five.’ 
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ENVELOPES. 


DuRING our visit to Europe, we procured several specimens of 
Envelopes, with various devices engraved on them. We saw 
them at the office of Elihu Burritt. Since our return, we have 
procured engravings of two of them; and, before long, we think 
of placing the whole in the hands of the artist. The ‘'emperance 
and Peace Envelopes are now ready. We have had several calls 
for them, especially for the one on Temperanec. The Peace En- 
velope is on steel, and therefore will not find so ready a sale as 
the other. The friends of either cause would do a great service 
by enclosing their letters in these envelopes. By a slight ex- 
pense over the common envelope, they would do much good in 
a cheap and easy manner. As this plan is somewhat new in this 
country, we will give a short description. 

Tue TreMPpERANCE EnveEtore. — This is a wood engraving, 
covering the surface of the envelope, leaving sufficient space to 
write the name. It presents the effects of Intemperance on the 
one side, and the effects of Temperance on the other. The artist 
begins by representing the mother, who is giving a dose of spirit 
to her nursing infant. Then is seen a female, depositing her last 
article of household furniture with the pawnbroker. Then there 
is a fight in the street. Near there is seen a mother so intoxi- 
cated that she lets her child fall from her lap. A sign is seen, 
written on it, ‘ Drunk for a penny; dead drunk for two pennies.’ 
In the back-ground, as a result of the whole, is seen two victims 

“dangling from the gallows. 

On the other side is seen the effects of Temperance. <A beauti- 
ful fountain is playing, while two lovers are on their way to the 
altar of matrimony. Below is seen the happy family. As an 
evidence of thrift, there is the Savings’ Bank. 

In the centre of the whole is a representation of the still, with 
the worm that never dies obtruding its deadly fangs. Written in 
strong letters is the sad truth, ‘INTEMPERANCE IS THE BANE OF 
Socrery.’ 

Pract Envetorr. — This is a splendid design. We doubt 
whether the best artist in our country could suggest any addition. 
In one part is seen four figures representing the four grand quar- 
ters of the earth. 

One figure is seen bringing the spears; another is holding 
them on the anvil; a third and fourth are beating them into pru- 
ning hooks, — thus bringing about that happy period predicted 
by the prophet. 

In another part is seen the leopard and the kid, representing 
the millennial period that is to bless all nations. In another part 
is'seen the poor, degraded African, sitting under his own vine 

and fig-tree. Around the whole is seen the horn of plenty. At 
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the top is seen the Goddess of Liberty, causing the four quar- 
ters of the earth to lay down their arms. In front, on a beauti- 
ful scroll, is seen the great prophecy: ‘ NATION SHALL NOT LIFT 


UP SWORD AGAINST NATION; NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN 
WAR ANY MORE.’ 


The friends of Temperance and of Peace would do good ser- 
vice by sending for some thousands of these envelopes. The 
price for the Temperance Envelope is $2.50 a thousand; the 
Peace Envelope (a steel engraving), $5 a thousand. 


—- — —  — - --——™ 


AN AFFECTIONATE SPIRIT. 


WE sometimes meet with men who seem to think that 
any indulgence in an affectionate feeling is weakness. 
They will return from a long journey and greet their fami- 
lies with a distant dignity, and move among their children 
with the cold and lofty splendor of an iceberg, surrounded 
by its broken fragments. There is hardly a more unnatural 
sight on earth than one of these families without a heart. 

A father had better extinguish his boy’s eyes fhan to take 
away his heart. Who that has experienced the joys of 
friendship, and knows the worth of sympathy and affection, 
would not rather lose all that is beautiful in nature’s sce- 
nery than to be robbed of the hidden treasures of his heart? 
Who would not rather bury his wife than to bury his love 
for her? Who would not rather follow his child to the 
grave than entomb his parental affection ? 

Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections. Indulge in 
the warm and gushing emotions of filial, parental, and fra- 
ternal love. Think it not a weakness. God is love. Love 
everybody, and every thing that is lovely. Teach your 
children to love; to love the rose, the robin; to love their 
parents; to love their God. Let it be the studied object of 
their domestic culture to give them warm hearts, ardent 
affections. Bind your whole family together by these 
strong cords. You cannot make them too numerous. 
You cannot make them too strong. Religion is love,— 
love to God, love to man. 








ABD-EL-KADER. 


Tur following is the written document, which Abd-el- 


Kader gave to Louis Napoleon, at their recent interview 
at St. Cloud: — 


‘Praise be unto the only God! May God continue to give 
victory to Napoleon, to our Lord, the Lord of Kings. May God 
be his aid, and direct his actions. He who is now before you is 
the ancient captive whom your generosity has given liberty to, 
and who approaches you to thank you for your benefits, even Abd- 
el-Kader, the son of Mahhi-ed-Den. He approaches your High- 
ness to render thanks for the good he has done him, and to 
rejoice in his sight ; for I do swear before God, the Master of the 
world, you are, my Lord, more dear to my heart than any one of 
those whom I love. 

‘You have done me a thing for which I am powerless to thank 
you, but which was not above your mighty heart, and the noble- 
ness of your race. You are not of those whom men praise by 
falschoods, and whom men deceive by imposture. You have 
believed in my faith ; you have not given belief to the words of 
those who doubted me ; you have given me freedom, and there- 
fore do I swear solemnly unto you even by the Pact of God, by 
his prophets and his envoys, that I shall never do any thing 
unworthy of the confidence you have reposed in me, that I shall 
not fail in my promise, that I shall never forget your benefits, 
that I should never set my foot in Algeria. 

* When God willed that I should war with the French, I did so. 
I have made powder to speak, and with my utmost efforts; and, 
when God willed that I should cease to combat, I submitted to 
his will, and I retired. My religion and my noble origin impose 
on me the obligation to keep my oaths and to reject all fraud. I 
am Cherif, even the descendant of the Prophet; and I desire 
not that men accuse me of deceit. But how shall it be other- 
wise when your goodness has shown itself to me in so noble a 
manner! Benefits are even as a bond round the neck of men who 
have a heart. 

‘I am the witness of the grandeur of your empire, of the force 
of your armies, of the immensity of the riches of France, of the 
equity of its chiefs, and of the uprightness of their actions. It is 
not possible to believe that man can conquer you or resist your 
will: none but Almighty God can do so. I hope that out of your 
benevolence and your goodness you will cherish for me a place in 
your heart; for was I not far away, and you placed me in the 
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rank of your intimate friends ? and if I do not equal them by my 
services, I equal them at least by the friendship I bear you. 

* May God increase love in the heart of your friends, and terror 
in that of your enemies. I have no more to add, except that 
I confide in your friendship. I address my prayers for you, and I 
renew to you my oath. 

‘Written by Abd-el-Kader-ben-Mahhi-ed-Den, October 30, 
1852.’ 





JOURNEY TO SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WE have lectured frequently in this city, but never with 
so much success as at our late visit. The Unitarian Church 
had been fitted up elegantly with gas; and the Committee, 
with a commendable degree of liberality, opened its doors 
freely for the cause. A very large and fashionable audi- 
ence listened to our testimony ; and, on the two following 
days, several friends added their names to our list, and, in 


various other ways, testified their strong interest in the 
cause. We are very much indebted to several ladies here 
for their kind attentions in behalf of the Prisoners’ Friend. 
Since our return, the case of Walkley, as may be seen in 
another article, has been considered, and he is immured 
in prison for life. We return our sincere thanks to our 
Springfield friends. If a few towns would do half as 
much, the whole cause of Prison Reform would be relieved 
of its present embarrassments. It would be too invidious 
for us to particularize, and therefore we leave the matter 
where it is. 


FORGIVENESS. 


How beautifully falls 
From human lips that blessed word, — Forgive ! 
Forgiveness — ’tis the attribute of God ; 
The sound which openeth heaven ; renews again 
On earth lost Eden’s faded bloom, and flings 
Hope’s halcyon halo o’er the waste of life. 
Thrice happy he whose heart has been so schooled 
In the meek lessons of humanity, 
That he can give it utterance. It imparts 
Celestial grandeur to the human soul, 
And maketh man an angel. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 


For some time, we have found our mission mixed up 
with many of the movements of the day to which it does 
not properly belong. Many friends grow cold because they 
mistake our labors; and the delicacy attending an expla- 
nation has made us hesitate in giving one. But our work 
demands it of us. We must refer to our own brother, John 
M. Spear, in order to be understood. When we commenced 
our periodical, some ten years ago, we invited our brother 
to join us. He did so. After remaining about five years, 
it was mutually understood that the journal should pass in- 
to our hands after paying a certain equivalent. Our brother 
entered on another department of the field; visiting the jail, 
the courts, &c. He has done much good. In the midst of 
these labors, the world, or this part of it, was startled by cer- 
tain ‘rappings, or‘ wonderful manifestations’ Our brother 
listened to them, became a warm convert, and is now giving 
his time to this new work. He has abandoned the Prison 
Reform. We say not this to reproach him, but because we 
wish it distinctly understood that we still remain as the 
editor of the Prisoners’.Friend, and that we do not intend 
to leave the mission on which we have entered. Our mind 
will always be opened to conviction on all moral subjects. 
Our work is to minister to the ‘spirits in prison ;’ and, if 
they can minister to us, we shall thankfully receive their 
aid. Our journal is not the place to discuss these myste- 
rious phenomena. We trust our friends will still confide 
in our work; and, when death shall come, we want no 


higher title to be placed upon our humble grave than the 
Prisoners’ Frrenp. 


As the sword of the best tempered metal is most flexible, so 


the truly generous are most pliant and courteous in their be- 
havior to inferiors. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


















Comparative Physiognomy, or Resemblances between Men and Animals. 
By J. W. Redfield, M.D. New York: Published by Redfield. — This 
book contains three hundred and thirty illustrations. One hardly knows 
whether the author is in jest or in earnest. He thinks he sees in all 
human faces a resemblance to animals. In the Germans, he traces a 
resemblance to the lion; in the Prussians, to the cat; in negroes, to the 
elephant and fishes ; in Englishmen, to the bull ; in Italians, to the horse; 
in Turks, to the turkey ; in Yankees, to the bear; in Frenchmen, to the 
frog and the alligator ; in Irishmen, to the dog; in Jews, to the goat ; 
in Greeks, to the sheep, &c. &e. The author has given drawings of the 
various animals, and then placed in striking contrast the rational face. 
We give a few extracts, that the reader may obtain an idea of the book. 
First, then, of the Swedish Nightingale. 








‘Jenny Lrxp.—In likening human beings to animals, people sometimes blunder. 
Somebody took it into his head to call Jenny Lind the Swedish Nightingale ; and, in 
endeavoring to conform her face to the theory, the most untruthful and insipid repre- 
sentations have been palmed upon the world as likenesses. The truth is, Jenny 
Lind, in the expression and contour of the face, and in gait and mien, resembles a 
lioness. There is something in the unimposing dignity and active strength of the 
lioness that contents us, while it awakens agp almost unconscious admiration ; we feel 
that she is fully deserving of her kingly mate. And these same qualities strike us 
in the character, personal appearance, and manners, of Jenny Lind. It is no objec- 
tion to this resemblance that her voice is powerful, resonant, and of great compass ; 
for it is the counterpart of the most splendid bass that was ever heard.’ 




































The author then cites De Witt Clinton, Lyman Beecher, D. D., John 
Jacob Astor, as having a resemblance to the lion. We have room only 
for two more extracts. 






‘Jonn Jacosn Astor.— The next example which we present of a resemblance to 
the lion is John Jacob Astor. The history of this individual, in connection with his 
face, is a confirmation of the principle stated at the outset. A sordid look, we see, 
is compatible with the lion; otherwise there would be no pertinence in the allusion 
to the lion’s share.” But there is no littleness in any thing that he thinks or 
does. It is not emulation that makes the lion-like individual do things on a larger 
scale than others. He has the desire of doing great things ; but they are little in 
his estimation when he has done them. He therefore takes no pride in what he does; 
and to show that what others stare at is nothing in his eyes, he may give it away. 
The “ Astor House”? was given by the father to the son for a dollar, it is said, 
directly after it was completed. 


‘Newton. —In contrast with this, we here present a man of lofty reason, who re- 
gembles a horse. And is not a horse like this, that looks like one of Aurora’s, fit to 
resemble an astronomer, a bold and original genius, like Sir Isaac Newton, one who 
stands as it were in the centre of the solar system, and darts his rays thence, and 
comprehends all the relations and dependencies with the facility and perfection of 
amaster. Would you not place such a horse as that on vantage ground? He looks 
as if he were standing on a hill, overlooking “‘the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them.”’’ . 
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The History of Democracy in the United States. By the author of the 
Republic of the United States of America. — The object of this work is to 
furnish a complete history of the Colonies and of our Republic; to em- 
brace a review of the different political parties ; and to set forth fully the 
principles and ideas of the Democracy. It is to be published in thirty 
numbers, at twenty-five cents; each to contain a fine engraved portrait. 
Horace Wentworth, Publisher, 86, Washington-street. 

The Shekinah. New York: Partridge and Brittan. — This is a month- 
ly review, conducted by S. B. Brittan, devoted to the ‘emancipation of 
mind ; the elucidation of vital, mental, and spiritual phenomena, and the 
progress of man.’ The ideas to which this magazine is devoted are at- 
tracting much attention in this community. This is ably edited, and 
among its contributors are Judge Edmonds, C. D. Stuart, and other dis- 
tinguished writers. 

Pioneer Women of the West. By Mrs. Ellet. New York: Charles 
Scribner. — The influence of woman in the great events of the world has 
been too often overlooked. Her sphere, humble though it may appear, 
has oftentimes been the hidden spring from whence have flowed effects 
attributed to other causes. If we look at the history of the world, we 
find that all our great men were blessed with remarkable mothers. In 
the history of this country, the female sex has performed a great service. 
The Women of the Revolution (of whom this author has published a 
work), and the Pioneer Women of the West, should not be forgotten. Let 
parents place this work in the hands of their children, that they may learn 
to emulate those virtues for which these matrons and maids were so 
remarkable. 

Christian Examiner, November, 1852.— Among the writers for this 
number we notice the names of Revs. Dr. Wm. P. Lunt, Thomas B. Fox, 
Artemas B. Muzzey, N. L. Frothingham, D.D., Rufus Ellis, and W. J. A. 
Bradford, Esq. As the reader must surmise from this array of talent, the 
articles are of a very high order. 

The Knickerbocker. — This old favorite is before us, and, after laughing 
heartily at its side-splitting jokes and witticisms, we take up our pen to 
recommend it to our readers as the most pleasing magazine in the country. 

The Death of Mr. Webster.— This is a sermon by the Rey. T. Starr 
King, pastor of Hollis-street Church, and is one of the best of the many 
we have read on the subject of our national calamity. Mr. King has a 
most eloquent pen, and will gather new laurels from this masterly pro- 
duction. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for November, has the following rich 
table of contents : Memoirs of the Holy Land; Palaces of France ; Life in 
Paris; The Salamander; Courage of a Man of Principle ; A Gambler’s 
End; Down in a Silver Mine ; The Posthumous Portrait ; Exaggeration , 
The Garden of Flowers; The Satisfaction of a Gentleman; A Possible 
Event ; Swept away by an Avalanche ; Bleak House; The Last of the 
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Fairies ; My Novel; Monthly Record; Editor’s Table; «Easy Chair ; 
Drawer ; Comicalities ; Fashions, &ec. 

Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, for November, is unusually well filled 
with commercial intelligence. This is a standard work, and is invaluable 
to the mercantile community. 

The Democratic Review.—In these times of political excitement, it 
seems necessary, if one takes an interest in politics, to know the head- 
lands and landmarks of the different parties. This review professes to be 
the exponent of Democracy, and those inclined to that policy will find it 
ably conducted. Each number is embellished with a fine steel engraving. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 



















Bankruptcy. — Two merchants were standing in Wall-street, discours- 
ing on bankruptcy, when one of them perceived ‘a real live Yankee,’ 
lumbering down the street, with a knife and stick in his hand. 

‘ Now for some sport,’ ejaculated the merchant. ‘ We'll ask his opi- 
nion on the subject of bankruptcy, or rather his ideas.’ He now hailed 
the Yankee with, ‘Halloa, friend, can you tell us the meaning of 
bankruptcy *’ 

‘ Well, I reckon I kin, and skin me if I don’t.’ 

‘ Please explain.’ 

‘ Well, you just lend me a five for about three minutes.’ 

* Here it is, friend ; now proceed.’ 

‘Well, now I owe Zeke Smith fifty cents; Sam Brown, the tailor, 
five dollars, for this ’ere coat ; and you five.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the merchant, ‘ now give me my five.’ 

‘Oh, git out! I’m a bankrupt, and you come in for your share with 
the rest; ’ and he left the astonished merchant. 













Rrynotps. — Reynolds the dramatist, observing to Martin the thinness 
of his house at one of his plays, added, he supposed it was owing to the 
war. ‘No,’ replied Martin, ‘I should judge it was owing to the piece.’ 





Dean Srorr, when residing on a living in the country, once had 
occasion to unite a rustic couple in the bands of matrimony. The cere- 
mony being over, the husband began to ‘ sink in resolution ;’ and, falling 
{as some husbands might do) in a fit of repentance, he said, ‘ Your re- 
verence has tied the knot tightly, I fancy ; but, under favor, may I ask your 
reverence if so be you could untie it again?’ ‘ Why, no,’ replied the Dean, 
* we never do that on this part of the consecrated ground.’ ‘ Where, then? ’ 
eried the man eagerly. ‘ On that!’ pointing to the burying-ground. 
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One or THe Witnesses. — A queer excuse was made a few days ago 
by an old lady. The good woman was subpoenaed to appear as a witness 
on a rather delicate case. She did not come, and a bench warrant was 
issued for her appearance, on which she was brought into Court. The 
presiding judge thought it was his duty to reprimand her. 

‘ Madam, why were you not here before?’ 

‘I couldn’t come, sir.’ 

‘ Were you not subpoenaed, madam?’ 

‘Yes, sir, but I was sick.’ 

‘ What was the matter, madam ?’ 

‘T had an awful bile, sir.’ 

After a pause: * Upon your honor, madam ?’ 

‘No, sir; upon my arm.’ 


BoswELL anp Jonson. — Boswell observing to Johnson that there was 
no instance of a beggar dying for want in the streets of Scotland, ‘ I 
believe, sir, you are very right,’ says Johnson; ‘ but this does not arise 
from the want of beggars, but from the impossibility of starving a 
Scotchman.’ 


A Dosz.— Three small boys went into an apothecary’s store, a few 
days since, when the youngest urchin cried out, — 

‘ A cent’s worth of rock candy.’ 

‘Don’t sell a cent’s worth,’ was the reply. 

The boys adjourned outside, and held a consultation, and then entered, 
all smiling. 

‘Do you sell three cents’ worth ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I will sell three cents’ worth.’ 

‘Well, we hadn’t got them,’ was the quick response, as the boys 
left the store. 


Errrara on Rum. — At a Temperance Convention recently held in 
Augusta, Me., one of the speakers, Mr. Wheeler of Waterville, stated 
that rum had assumed every disguise, and that it had been found in the 
cars at Portland, in one instance, secreted in a coffin. He thought this 
epitaph should be placed on the tombstone : — 

Rumselling is dead, and here it lies ; 
Everybody laughs, but nobody cries. 
The spirit is gone, we can’t tell where — 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares. 


It had a host to bring it here, 
But has not a friend to drop a tear. 


‘I nore you will be able to support me,’ said a young lady, while 
walking out one evening with her intended, during 2 slippery state of the 
sidewalks. 

‘Why, yes,’ said the somewhat hesitating swain, ‘ with some little 
assistance from your father.’ 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wu. J. Mctzen, Philadelphia. — We are obliged to this friend for his 
valuable documents. Respecting the best plan for providing for dis- 
charged convicts, we can only say that the appointment of an agency is 
the most likely to secure the intended result. 

Tlon. Horace Mann. — We were glad to hear from this friend of hu- 
manity. p 

Hon. Wa. Sewarp, New York.— We thank this gentleman for his 
able speech on the fisheries. 

James P. Espy. — The author of the ‘ Philosophy of Storms’ has sent us 
a long and valuable article ; much too long for our periodical, for it would 
make a hundred pages. We shall be able, we trust, to make some 
arrangements, so as to publish some portions at least. 

Hon. Tosias Purrincron, Washington, D.C. — Again we thank this 
gentleman for his favors. He will, we hope, excuse the misprinting his 
name. His article will appear in our next. We have forwarded his valu- 
able documents, which we hope he has got safely. 





Encravine or Rosert Rantout, Jr. — We intended to have given in 
the present number a portrait of this rE statesman and personal 
friend ; but we have been disappointed. ‘Mr. Whittier, the poet, promises 
an article. In due time we shall able to carry out our plan. 


To our New York Sunscripers. — We regret to say, that, owing to the 
carelessness of Fowler and Wells, our agents in that city, that man 
of our patrons have been unsupplied with the magazine. When we left 
for Europe, the entire list of subscribers was placed in their hands, as 
agents. On returning home to America, we founda large number had not 
been delivered, and, worse than all, that the carrier whom we employed 
had been paid without ever doing his work! Consequently, a large 
bundle of at least four hundred copies have been returned upon us, that 
ought to be in the hands of the subscribers ; and one of the best lists in 
New York has been thus nearly ruined. Trusting that many of our 
friends will again take hold, we shall see them early in January. We 
regret to make such a statement about a firm for whom we have ever en- 
tertained the highest respect ; but even they themselves give full per- 
mission to state our difficulties in any way we please. We deem our ee 
to be at least $200; and we fear that many who do not know us will 
think the blame lies in the office at Boston ; but we know not what more 
we could have done than to hire a carrier in New York, and agree to pay 
him besides ! ‘ 


Lectures BEFORE Lycrums, &c.— We regret to say to our friends in 
those various _ where we have been expected, that, owing to ill 
health, we shall be obliged to suspend all public speaking for the present. 
We hope, in the course of two or three months, to again resume our labors 
in that department. 
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Rewovat. — A new office has now been opened at 130, Washington- 
street. We have secured the services of a young man, and our friends are 
invited to call. It will be opened for information on the various subjects 
connected with our movement. Persons wishing to employ discharged 
convicts would often do a good service, especially those who are willing 
to employ females, by sending word. 





Newe.’s Parent .Sarery Lamp anp Lawp Freeper.— We have used 
this lamp in our family, and believe it to be a perfectly safe invention. 
There is no danger whatever ; and, as fluid is much neater and better than 
oil, this lamp is rapidly coming in use. The following certificate is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its entire safety and efficiency : — 

« We have had an opportunity to test the Patent Safety Lamp and Lamp Feeder of 
Mr. John Newell, of this city, in regard to the measure of protection which their con- 
struction affords. In the trials to which we subjected them, we endeavored, without 


effect, to produce explosions of the vapor of the fluid mixed with air, and to burst 
them by the pressure of the vapor alone. 

‘The principle adopted by Mr. Newell is that of the well-known Davy Lamp. He 
has so combined the parts, that we are satisfied that all risk of explosive action is 
removed. 


‘Caries T. Jackson, M.D. 
* Aug. A. Hares, M.D. 

* Boston, Aug. 30, 1852.” Assayers to State of Mass. 

Dr. Witi1am Ciarx. —This physician we have known for many years, 
and it is but an act of justice to commend his labors to the public. He 
is a skilful practitioner, and those troubled with any of the ‘ills that 
flesh is heir to’ will find him prompt and efficient. 

Water Cure, Sprincrretp, Mass. — We visited this Institution a short 
time since, and were much pleased with its general arrangement. The 
building is large, airy, and pleasantly situated. It has a very able phy- 
sician, a competent matron, polite attendants, and is in every way one of 
the finest establishments of the kind in the country. Patients in favor 
of the Cold Water System will do well to give this institution a trial. 
Springfield is one of the healthiest cities in New England, located on the 
banks of the Connecticut. It embraces in its limits the United States 
Armory and many other objects of interest. Its facilities for railroad tra- 
vel are unequalled. 


DONATIONS. 


James M. Thompson, Springfield 

Harvey Danks, Springfield . 

Eliphalet Trask, Springfield —— ° ° ° 

A female donor, who forbids the use of her name or resi- 
dence 


Hon. Jonathan Phillips, Boston 
Jacob Foss, Charlestown, Mass. . 
Rev. Wm. B. Greene, South Brookfield 





